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PREFACE 


Europeans are having their equivalent of the debate among 
Americans over independent or joint national policies in the 
present situation of stress and uncertainty. The discussions are 
more quiet — television, radio, press photography, and news-films 
are not auxiliaries in the same degree to the parliamentary and 
political process there — but they are none the less intense and 
fervent. Some of the elements are familiar. There is the concern 
over the decision whether to take the risks of going it alone or 
of going it together, a concern active in the United States, and 
Americans can sympathize as well as understand. Yet either way 
the risks for Europeans are different from the risks for Ameri- 
cans. In this regard we need knowledge for insight into the 
European distress and for help in the dilemma of comprehending 
both the attitudes of those who favor an independent line — the 
neutralists — and those who favor a joint policy with us. More- 
over, the considerations differ between France and Germany, 
and between them and other European countries, according to 
their circumstances, experience, history and interests, their spirit 
and traditions. All these are factors essential for Americans to 
grasp in the unprecedented trial of trans-Atlantic cooperation 
and accord. 

In the present issue of International Conciliation, Miss 
Marina Salvin presents the major tenets of neutralism in two 
key areas of Europe— France and Germany. The article on 
French neutralism is the result of extended study and personal 
interviews with the leading exponents of this doctrine. Miss 
Salvin has just returned from Europe after a period of observa- 
tion and inquiry as a Social Science Research Council Fellow. 
Miss Salvin was for several years Lecturer in Government on 
the faculty of Barnard College in Columbia University, and has 
also been a research associate of the Carnegie Endowment. 


Matcotm W. Davis 


Director of Publications 
June, 1951. and Research 
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NEUTRALISM IN FRANCE 


By Marina SALVIN 


Beneath its elaborate superstructure of argument, the story of 
neutralism is the story of a search for survival. In Western 
Europe its foundation stone is the conviction that, although the 
United States may speak of victory in war with some justifica- 
tion, for other countries war can mean only chaos, civil war and 
final destruction. Therefore, as the neutralists see it, their 
supreme task is to work for a political climate in which negotia- 
tion between the two great powers would relax tensions suffi- 
ciently to insure the peaceable co-existence of the democratic and 
Soviet ways of life. In order to be in a position to mediate be- 
tween the two points of view and to act as balance wheel be- 
tween them, the countries of Western Europe should, according 
to the neutralists, free themselves of reliance on both the United 
States and the Soviet Union and exercise their influence in inde- 
pendence. By taking such a path the neutralists hope to save 
both their countries and the world from war. 

Neutralism is a postwar development. After the Liberation 
it was glaringly obvious that France had shrunk to average size 
in a world dominated by two newly-grown giants. A painful re- 
adjustment of foreign policy patterns was essential. Everyone 
had the same goal — peace, or at least the avoidance of war — 
the quarrel was on means and terms. The French governments 
and their supporters moved gradually toward alliance with the 
United States; some Frenchmen turned toward the Soviet Union; 
and still others became neutralists. 

In essence the story of neutralism is the story of the impact of 
United States — and to a lesser extent Soviet — policies on the 
minds of men. In widely scattered parts of the world, people 
have been watching, weighing and criticizing. Some of the criti- 
cism arises from the bitter realization of weakness and is the sort 
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of criticism that every powerful country has always had to bear. 
Some of it comes from the fear that European foreign policy is 
not much more than the tail of an American kite and that that 
kite is being tossed by uncertain and capricious winds that 
threaten to set it down in the midst of an unnecessary and dis- 
astrously expensive fire. The outlines of present-day United 
States policy toward China have aroused enormous misgivings 
within the North Atlantic alliance and have led to the suspicion 
that United States leadership is perhaps unwise, lacks under- 
standing, and shows itself too militant.! Every exposition of the 
theory of a preventive war against the Soviet Union helps add 
to these misgivings some doubts concerning the level-headedness 
of United States public opinion. And accounts of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, the dismissals of college professors on 
political grounds and the problems of Jim Crowism and dis- 
crimination help to create in foreign eyes a feeling that per- 
haps freedom in the United States is not quite as flawless as it 
might be. 

In addition to these very sincere concerns is the uneasiness — 
sometimes exaggerated — with which many Europeans question 
whether the United States has really fixed on its line of policy 
and whether it might not transfer its strength and weight to 
some primary field of action other than Western Europe. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s presence is reassuring; on the other hand, 
former President Hoover’s call for isolation seemed to justify the 
neutralist analysis. And in May — during the great debate be- 
tween Generals MacArthur and Marshall — every country was 
waiting “to hear what the disunited United States [was] going 
to do with its two present selves, its two public opinions, [and] 
its two chiefs of them.” 

The answer which the people of the United States give in 
this debate will determine in large part whether neutralism 
builds toward an important future from its deceptively unim- 
portant present. Even now, however, the neutralists have im- 


1 See Sirius (Beuve-Méry) in Le Monde, 17 March 1949, for an ex- 
pression of this point of view. 


2 Genét, “Letter from Paris,’ The New Yorker, 5 May 1951. 
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portant things to say, they are saying them out loud, and — in 
France — they are forcing into the open thorny problems which 
the French governments have with practiced skill avoided grasp- 
ing. 

In reality neutralism is much more than just an interesting 
intellectual theory nurtured by a few brilliant men. In a crisis 
of confidence it could become much more. This is because many 
Frenchmen who never heard of neutralism are nevertheless in- 
stinctive neutralists. Most French people are today dominated 
by a reflex against war and for peace. This is not surprising. 
Three wars in three generations, destruction and disastrous man- 
power losses and a consciousness of the Red Army at some points 
only 160 miles from their frontiers have combined into an atti- 
tude of caution. In the theaters, the newsreels from Korea pro- 
voke horrified gasps. “This is the way it would be here,” people 
say, “only worse, because here the atom bomb would be used.” 
In addition to this powerful impulse — which cannot be impri- 
soned in statistics but is obvious to anyone in France — is the 
problem of inflation. Food and clothing and household furnish- 
ings have already begun to spiral upward. When the proposed 
North Atlantic Pact rearmament starts in earnest, inflation may 
swell to nightmarish proportions. Nor is it very likely that the 
stern choice between rearmament and the maintenance of an 
already low standard of living will be adequately explained by 
any government: dissatisfaction will mushroom. The neutralists 
both reflect this unorganized state of mind and seek to shape it. 
They mirror also, though sometimes in a crooked glass, the inner 
doubts and fears that even convinced adherents of the North 
Atlantic Pact feel as France enters a difficult and risky period 
of transition — doubts and fears that can sometimes be heard 
also on the American side of the Atlantic. 


Basic Tenets 


It is not easy to discuss neutralism in general terms. Funda- 
mentally however — as has already been pointed out — neutral- 
ism takes the philosophical stand that co-existence is both possi- 
ble and desirable and that it is the European task to act as a 
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sort of international mediating force* between the two ways of 
life. Otherwise there is only unbelievable disaster. From this 
concept it is a short step to advocating the denunciation by 
France of any military or other alliance with either bloc. Since 
French ties with the Soviet Union are limited to the meaningless 
Treaty of Friendship concluded in 1944, this in reality adds up 
to a call for revamping Franco-American relations and scrapping 
the North Atlantic Pact in what the neutralists consider to be 
the best interests of both countries. 

This issue of armament and defense is the touchstone of neu- 
tralism. According to the neutralists, the North Atlantic Pact 
provokes without protecting and comes anyway at too high a 
price. They do not see how General Eisenhower can forge 
enough arms and divisions to protect them from invasion — 
which is the only kind of protection that counts — and they fear 
the military and economic effort: the military because it might 
provoke the Soviet Union to attack, the economic because its 
heavy burden would force cracks in the economic structure 
through which the Communist virus could more easily penetrate. 


The neutralists are also, for the most part, strongly opposed 
to German rearmament because of the danger of a resurgent 
militaristic Germany. This, however, does not imply disarma- 
ment, as the neutralists are agreed that they would resist aggres- 
sion and would construct strong defenses, primarily through 
their individual national efforts and not as a coalition of forces 
in a European army. 

In effect, they say— with Senator Taft— that Western 
Europe should be left to work out its own defenses.* This would 
be less expensive, less provocative, and would leave an inde- 
pendent France free to form her own foreign policy unhampered 
by what some neutralists consider the hysterical United States 


3 For an example, see P. Ricoeur, “Pour la Coexistence Pacifique,” 
which appeared in a special number of Esprit, entitled “La Paix Pos- 
sible,” March 1951, pp. 411-18. This issue of the magazine was devoted 
to the problems of neutralism as seen through left-wing Catholic eyes. 


(Circulation of about 3000.) 
4 T’Observateur, 11 January 1951. 
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“holy crusade” against Communism.’ Though they are to vary- 
ing degrees aware of the Communist danger both at home and 
abroad they have few remedies to suggest and they seem in large 
measure to be turning their heads away from the implications of 
the Korean conflict, from the fact of Soviet postwar expansion, 
and from the dangers that that expansion may hold for the rich 
and important areas of France Overseas. Since with the task 
of rearming itself France could no longer afford any unprofit- 
able expenditure of men, money and matériel, all the neutralists 
concur on the need for ending the hemorrhage of French strength 
in Indo-China as quickly as possible irrespective of the political 
consequences of such a step. However, most neutralists are anti- 
Communist, they want to preserve their country at least from 
Stalinist Communism and feel that they understand this problem 
in France better than most Americans. 

As far as an approach to a positive program is concerned, 
some neutralists favor a closer union of Western Europe and 
support the Schuman Plan, others reject any attempt at federal- 
ism and advocate merely the election of neutralist governments 
in Western Germany, Italy and France. The neutralists do not 
claim a future without risks but they do claim that their policy 
is the only sensible and hopeful program. 


Who Are the Neutralists? 


It is difficult to determine the present strength of neutralism. 
In France there are for the moment comparatively few out- 
spoken neutralists. These are mainly writers and intellectuals 
whose articles appear in the distinguished daily Le Monde, 
weekly in L’Observateur, and in the Catholic left-wing maga- 
zine Esprit. In official life there are almost no neutralists. The 
political parties and most newspapers are united in their opposi- 
tion to what they call a doctrine of defeatism. Neutralism has 
been developed by individualists and shows it: there is no 
ordered neutralist philosophy, no organized neutralist movement. 
This is however not the whole story, only its obvious point. 


5 Ibid., 7 September 1950. 
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Under existing circumstances neutralism is a little like the 


exposed tip of an iceberg, below which lies a submerged, unex- 
plored and undefined mass of pro-neutralist fears and opinions. 


At present the ranks of the neutralists are small, varied, and 
convinced both that their programs offer the only workable 
alternatives to certain war and that it is not too late to change 
the path of French policy. Among them are at least two leaders 
of brilliance: Hubert Beuve-Méry, moderate Catholic, and anti- 
Communist editor of Le Monde, and Resistance journalist 
Claude Bourdet, who, together with a group of individualistic 
collaborators, publishes the more lurid Observateur. Since the 
neutralists concentrate almost exclusively on foreign policy prob- 
lems, they draw their support from a crosspatch of political 
parties and orientations that ranges from members of the Inde- 
pendent Left to the hinted but unverifiable assistance of coal 
and iron industrialists. Although this sort of political open house 
—which does not include the Communist Party, though in the 
case of L’Observateur it does mean some cooperation with fellow- 
travellers — is a possible source of strength for the near future, 
it also makes it difficult to imagine a neutralist government that 
could outlast the crisis that might conceivably bring it into 


power. 


Although there had been some discussion of neutralism in the 
pages of Combat in 1948, it was the proposal of the North 
Atlantic Pact in early 1949 that sparked large-scale debate on 
the merits of neutralism. Publication in Le Monde of an article 
by United States atomic physicist Szilard advocating neutralism 
for Europe was an added spur.® In mid-1950 L’Observateur was 
founded. At the beginning of 1951 Monsieur Brisson of the im- 
portant and anti-neutralist daily, Le Figaro, cast doubt on the 
virility of the neutralists, the government denounced them as 
defeatists and “crypto-Communists” and a first-rate battle began 


to shape up. 


6 Translated from Szilard’s article in the October, 1949 issue of the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. 
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Etienne Gilson 


The first and fairly simple outline of neutralist policies was 
blocked out by Etienne Gilson, famed Thomist, member of the 
French Academy and moderate Catholic, in a series of articles 
he wrote for Le Monde.’ The fruits of past victories have left 
him bitterly disillusioned: the dead are dead, he wrote, future 
generations will hav: to pay for their arms, and the real victor 
will be not the nati 1 which fought with everything it had but 
the one that conserved its power to emerge stronger than both 
enemies and allies. Why then should France fight? Why, espe- 
cially, should she announce in advance in which camp she would 
place herself in the event of a conflict for which she has neither 
means nor arms? Such a position could only be interpreted by 
the Soviet Union as a first step of aggression against that coun- 
try which, he wrote, was obviously not preparing for war since 
war would detract from the success of the revolution and would 
run contrary to the so-called infallible Marxist laws that predict 
the inevitable disintegration and collapse of capitalism.’ At the 
same time it is certain that the United States is not preparing to 
start a war. Why then not allow France to remain in the neu- 
tralist position which the United States took in 1940? All these 
arguments were finally boiled down to the following essence of 
“selective security”: France should remain outside all conflict 
except in cases of aggression in which her national interests were 
directly involved.® In order to carry out this Swiss model policy 
of armed neutrality, France should build up sufficient forces to 
defend her frontiers, for this purpose accepting presumably forth- 
coming United States aid but without allowing the relationship 
to degenerate into a servitude which might some day plunge 
France into a quarrel for which she would not be ready. 


7 Le Monde, 2 March 1949; 28, 29 April, 2 May 1950. This inter- 
nationally famous daily has a circulation of about 170,000 copies. 


8 For another, more pro-Marxist development of this point, see Jean 
Lacroix, “Faire la Paix,” Esprit, March 1951, pp. 327-28. 


% Le Monde, 2 August 1950. 
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Hubert Beuve-Meéry 

Very much the same problems are considered by the editor 
of Le Monde, Beuve-Méry, but in a broader, more complicated 
and more positive context.!° His criticisms, written in a measured 
prose, nevertheless manage to convey the desperation which he 
feels. According to his way of thinking, the North Atlantic Pact 
was based on a completely erroneous blueprint because the effort 
of carrying it out would end in the economic and political col- 
lapse of the Western democracies it was supposed to protect. 
Even this disastrous effort has, however, not been made and 
Europe faces the next few years without the possibility of signifi- 
cant defense forces, as vulnerable as a lobster without its shell. 
And to make things worse or better — it is difficult to see how 
Monsieur Beuve-Méry would classify it — he feels that the United 
States has already — under the, to him, baleful influence of Gen- 
eral MacArthur — decided to sacrifice Europe to Asia,’ where it 
will send its major forces. Under the circumstances, he asks, 
what benefit would any Western European country have to gain 
from the Pact, other than the dubious privilege of announcing 
in advance that it has placed itself in the anti-Soviet camp, 
without the arms or means of backing up its words? 

And now for his positive policies. It is up to France to revive 
her faith in herself and in Europe and to throw aside the vassal- 
age into which she is sliding. France must avoid war in order to 
survive: that is true or else she will be the one to furnish the 
most beautiful ruins and the greatest number of innocent victims. 
But this goal of peace cannot be accomplished by a people who 
feel an overpowering unimportance and a sense of abdication. 
France should undertake a vigorous program and assume West 
European leadership. “Our task,” he wrote, “is to prevent with- 
out war... the indefinite imperial expansion of Stalin’s Commu- 
nism.”!* The first step would be — not surprisingly in view of 


10 Interview with author, 17 March 1951. See also Le Monde, 17 
March 1949; 10 February, 14 April, 5 May, 13 December 1950; and 
31 January 1951. 

11 Le Monde, 13 December 1950. 

12 Le Monde, 31 January 1951. See also Jean-William Lapierre, “La 
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what has come before — the renunciation of the North Atlantic 
Pact. The second would be the maximum use of the resources 
that Western Europe possesses, including participation in the 
Schuman Plan. The third would be the development of armed 
forces under independent European control, possibly on a re- 
gional basis. On the issue of German soldiers, he remains ex- 
tremely reserved and suggests only the possible use of some con- 
tingents in a potential European army. 


Much as he advocates increased self-defense, Beuve-Méry 
recognizes the economic and military realities that limit France 
and this recognition leads him to the paradoxical position of call- 
ing for a simultaneous loosening and tightening of Franco-United 
States ties. On the day-to-day basis they would be considerably 
relaxed: instead of giving arms and raw materials to an inter- 
national organ in which it has a dominant voice, the United 
States would help individual or regional armies. After these 
armies came into being, there would remain no United States 
bases and no significant concentrations of United States troops 
on European soil. This withdrawal would be accompanied by a 
United States-Soviet guarantee of European neutrality. In the 
event of a Soviet attack however these European forces could do 
nothing more than “hold” for a fairly brief period of time, and 
therefore considerable reliance would have to be placed on the 
armies of the United States. It is at this point that the bonds 
would be tightened by the proposal of an automatic guarantee 
by the United States of West European integrity. In other words, 
Beuve-Méry suggests that in Europe there be only local defensive 
— this tricky word is nowhere defined — forces which would be 
built on the knowledge of automatic emergency support by the 
large standing army which he says the people of the United 
States must realize is a price of power. This automatic guarantee 
would go further than the terms of the North Atlantic Pact. 

In reality, however, this neutralist program is built on the hope 
that no emergency will occur. It is built on the hope that since 


Neutralité Francaise: Utopie ou Solution,” Esprit, March 1951, pp. 
375-93. 
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the Soviet Union has so far not attacked, it would have even 
less reason to attack after the physical presence of United States 
power had been removed. It is built on the hope that the pro- 
posed rearrangement of forces would act as a kind of lightning 
conductor in deflecting conflict from Western Europe even in 
the event of war. And it is built on the basic premise that what- 
ever time might be gained should be used by a neutralist Europe 
to work for social and economic reform and “with all [its] 
strength and not without risk for the preservation of peace on a 
planet which is about to go mad... .”!* 


Claude Bourdet 


In many of its basic ingredients the position of Claude Bourdet 
and his collaborators on L’Observateur is similar to that of Beuve- 
Méry. Both advocate a neutrality of independence from either 
bloc: “neutrality,” wrote Bourdet, “is a thesis... for all those 
who refuse to be either Russian or American. ...”!* Their atti- 
tude toward the economic and defensive character of the North 
Atlantic Pact is broadly speaking the same. Both advocate the 
building up of European forces outside the control and direction 
of the United States. There are, however, different ways of fla- 
voring the same ingredients and the spicy anti-American and 
pro-leftist orientation of L’Observateur results in a pretty dif- 
ferent dish from that served in the columns of Le Monde. In 
spite of their talk about steering a middle course between the 
two giant powers, the Observateur group weights most arguments 
against the United States and gives the benefit of most doubts 
to the Soviet Union. The possibility of war is for example 
put in the following words: in the present world situation, writes 
Gilles Martinet, 


it seems to us out of the question that the U.S.S.R. — which has up 
to the present in no way profited from the crushing military superi- 
ority which it possesses in Europe and which, obviously, does not 
desire to run the risks of world war — should take the initiative of 


13 Le Monde, 31 January 1951. 
14 J’Observateur, 8 June 1950: this entire issue was devoted to neu- 
tralism under the title of “La Neutralité: Est-elle Possible?” 
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an offensive unless a powerful German army should be reconstituted 
at its frontiers. On the other hand it seems impossible to us that the 
United States -—- where more and more numerous elements consider 
that rather than tolerate a series of local political defeats their gov- 
ernment should prepare to attack the enemy on a global scale — could 
in the coming two or three years be in a position to launch a de- 
cisive attack unless France accepts German rearmament and puts its 
men and its territory at the disposal of American armed forces.'® 


When such an interpretation of the concept of preventive war is 
combined with the statement that the American people as a 
whole have accepted the idea of war without any longer believing 
in the possibility of peace,’® it is easy to draw the conclusion 
that if the Russians were to attack, it would be solely for defen- 
sive purposes and would quite possibly be completely justifiable. 
In order to prevent such a catastrophe in Europe and also to 
prevent French involvement in far-off quarrels under what seems 
to them the criminally irresponsible warmongering of General 
MacArthur,'* the Bourdet group advocates purely defensive — 
again that talisman is not defined'* — arming by a French gov- 
ernment responsible only to the French people. Under such a 
system France would avoid being drawn into what the neutral- 
ists consider an impossible crusade against Communism, and 
the dangers of civil war within France would also be minimized 
by insuring that her arms would be used only in the case of a 
direct aggression that would unite most of the population in 
a common fight for their homes and families. For the security 
of a country — according to Bourdet-— depends on the three 
factors of material power, moral unity and the degree of pro- 
vocation with which it conducts itself, and may be defined in 
mathematical terms as the “product of material strength multi- 
plied by moral unity, the total being divided by the ‘factor of 


provocation’. . . .”1® 


15 Jbid., 21 December 1950, p. 8. See also issue of 3 August 1950. 

16 Jbid., 4 January 1951. 

17 Jbid., 12 April 1951. 

18 From personal interviews it would seem that the term “defensive” 
is used largely in the sense of “non-atomic.” See also J. Ries, “Neu- 
tralité Armée ou Desarmée. L’Observateur, 29 March 1951. 

19 [’Observateur, 8 June 1950. 
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As the Bourdet group sees it, purely defensive arming would 
have two major advantages. It would reduce the French “factor 
of provocation” in relation to the Soviet Union. It would also 
reduce French dependence on United States aid, both in terms 
of troops and in terms of raw materials. By getting out of Indo- 
China France could save enough to follow the British example 
and decline further Marshall Plan aid. By snapping off the 
North Atlantic ties she would be free of the presence of United 
States troops. She would nevertheless need to buy raw materials 
and machines for French rearmament, but here again the Bour- 
det neutralists advocate turning away from the United States, 
developing the resources of the French empire and trading as 
much as possible with the sterling bloc and the countries of 
Eastern Europe. Such a policy of armed neutrality would, it is 
hoped, result in greater reform and self-respect at home, more 
respectful attention abroad, and a chance to perform the role of 
mediation in Europe which Nehru has attempted in the East.”° 
A self-armed Western Europe — working together through neu- 
tralist governments at least in France, Western Germany and 
Italy — would then be in a position “to intervene, with author- 
ity, effectiveness and impartiality between the two ideological 
blocs whose mutual lack of understanding menaces the peace of 
the world. ...”*! In other words, the Bourdet neutralists want 
to save the world from war and, if need be, to save the United 


States from itself. 


Evaluation 


This is the sum total of the major neutralist arguments. It is 
time to ask whether the neutralists are building a solid shelter 
from the storms of power politics or whether they are struggling 
toward a concept of independence that French geography, re- 
sources and industry have long since made archaic. Is it realistic 





20 Interview with Jacques Nantet, 3 April 1951. Aside from being an 
active neutralist, M. Nantet is also the author of “Soyons Neutres,” Paris, 
IAC, 1950. 

21 Paul Rivet, “Le Neutralisme,” appearing in Libération, 20 Febru- 


ary 1950. 
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for the neutralists to talk now as though they could of their own 
free will make the decision to live independent of the two major 
blocs? The answer to this question is probably negative. No 
amount of wishful thinking can make a Switzerland out of 
France and if she were detached from one power bloc it would 
not be long before strenuous efforts would be made to pull her 
into the other’s orbit. 

In addition to this basic difficulty there remain several ex- 
tremely important questions concerning the specific programs 
sponsored by the neutralists: the first is concerned with their de- 
fense policies, the second with the impact of these policies on the 
economic structure of France. Both Beuve-Méry and the Obser- 
vateur group want to rearm defensively and independently: 
both fail to reach their goal. The editor of Le Monde — despite 
his anti-American position in many respects — bases the ultimate 
defense of France on the existence and use of large-scale United 
States forces. Surely this fact must be obvious to the Politburo 
and would make a French claim of independence seem fairly 
illusory. The absence of United States troops in Europe might 
lead to a relaxation of day-to-day tensions between France and 
the Soviet Union but would not under such conditions amount 
to much in the counting up of ultimate enemies and allies. As 
for the Observateur writers, they undertake the fairly tricky job 
of supplying their raw material needs in competition with the 
dollar power of the United States. In some French quarters 
there is considerable apprehension that the Soviet Union might 
decide to make political profit out of such a French economic 
necessity. In this last case France would have worked herself 
around to a position of dependence on the Soviet bloc in return 
for probably meager gains and in the process lost United States 
support. Both formulas, then, raise considerable doubt as to the 
ease with which rearmament and independence can be simulta- 
neously achieved. 

The second issue raised in neutralist programs concerns the 
impact of even “independent” rearmament on the economic 
structure of France. The neutralists assume that in order to 
achieve her aim of mediation France must be strongly enough 
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armed to resist aggression. When one asks concerning the extent 
of these arms, one is told that they would not include atomic 
weapons — which would obviously be outside French strength in 
any case — and would be confined to modern defensive weapons. 
Such a statement does little to clarify matters. Even from the 
hazy outlines available at present however it is fair to assume 
that a considerable productive effort would be required and it 
is therefore pertinent to inquire why the neutralists assume that 
they will through their largely unaided efforts be able to achieve 
rearmament without at the same time running a serious risk of 
large-scale economic disruption that would make extremely un- 
likely the economic and social programs that they emphasize. 
When stripped of non-essentials their best answer is that the 
economic burdens would be greater under the more strenuous 
efforts required by the North Atlantic Pact. 

A third issue grows out of the impossibility of taking political 
action and of influencing government policy and organized opin- 
ion without political organization. This problem does not arise 
for Le Monde which is content to exercise influence through its 
editorial columns. The Bourdet group, however, for whom the 
difficulties were very real have decided to circumvent them by 
working through existing organs of various political shades. This 
need has led in part to collaboration with fellow-travelling 
organizations. Neutralist aims were explained by Claude Bourdet 


when he wrote, 


If neutralism is to have a real effect on the policy of our country, it 
must extend beyond . . . the limited boundaries in which the direct 
or indirect influence of the Communists always stops. . . . [But there 
is nothing to prevent a collaboration] to which the fellow-travellers 
will bring the support of the working masses and the non-cgmmunists 
will bring their concern for maintaining . . . against all, the liberty 
of our land and the character of our institutions. . . . This alone can 
reassure the majority of our fellow-citizens. . . .?* 


To a certain extent then the Bourdet neutralists and the 
fellow-travellers have been working together, sharing speakers’ 


22 L’Observateur, 25 January 1951. 
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tables, sitting on committees together, each hoping to use and 
undermine the other. There are dangers and difficulties to this 
game. At least some of the Bourdet neutralists are conscious of 
the risks. 

As for the fellow-traveliers, they can only hope to gain from 
what is for them a very usual technique. Their effort of exploita- 
tion began in earnest in September 1950, when Action, a viru- 
lent fellow-travellers’ weekly published by the “Combattants de 
la Paix” issued an invitation to a public forum on the merits 
and demerits of neutralism. The prolonged discussion took place 
against the background of a nightmarish picture of the United 
States whose leaders — charged with being the new Hitlers of 
the postwar world — were presented as rearming the Nazi war 
criminals, itching to use the atom-bomb and enslaving the world 
through their trusts. In unsurprising contrast stood a radiant 
picture of a Soviet Union where living conditions were wonder- 
ful, and everyone was happy: “If you want peace, you must first 
have confidence in the U.S.S.R.”*8 

The “line” on neutralism took two parallel forms. Much was 
made of the non-Communist character of Beuve-Méry and of 
Claude Bourdet and Jacques Nantet in an effort to show how 
widespread was the desire for peace and that Communists and 
non-Communists could work together to break up the so-called 
“camp of war.” At the same time no effort was spared to indoc- 
trinate neutralists ito becoming “active neutralists” or in plain 
words to stop being neutralists and to lend active support to the 
“camp of peace,” which in fellow-travelling language can mean 
only the Soviet Union.** 

Meanwhile — since no true Communist can be a neutralist — 
the Communist Party itself kept in the background during this 
campaign in Action. In February 1951, however, two important 
articles appeared explaining the Communist position: the Soviet 


23 Action, 9-15 October 1950. 

24 Ibid., 11-17 September 1950, and 23-29 October 1950, article by 
Pierre Courtade. See accounts of Warsaw Peace Congress, December 
1950, for the same position taken by Pierre Cot, member of the National 
Assembly. 
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Union believes in peaceful co-existence, the American imperial- 
ists thirst to unleash a war that would make of France a second 
Korea, and hope lies only in preventing them from starting that 
war. In the struggle for peace, 


. . all those who are not communists and who have no intention of 
becoming communists, but who nevertheless do not want war, can... 
fight for the defense of peace at the side of the Soviet Union and the 
communists. . . . [However] those who really want to prevent war 
cannot hold an equal balance between the Soviet peace policy and the 
war policy of the American imperialists and their valets.... [But 
those] who used to accept the policies of the . . . war camp and 
who have today become neutralists, have taken a step in advance, 
because they begin to withdraw from the policy of war... .75 


It is up to the Communist Party to help these honest neutralists 
to take the second step and come over to active support of the 
Soviet Union and its Communist cohorts. As far as can be 
gathered, these efforts have not met with conspicuous success. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Communists will continue 
to play upon the emotions and needs of which the neutralists are 
one expression. 

Shaky as some of these neutralist arguments may be, they are 
important for the United States to understand because they point 
out problems that must be solved under the North Atlantic 
Pact. Most vital of these is the economic. Since the end of the 
war the Western European nations — together with the United 
States — have been fighting the battle of economic reconstruc- 
tion. Slowly the standard of living has been rising, the people 
have begun to eat better and to dress a little better, new housing 
has been going up. The North Atlantic Pact was intended to 
supplement these economic gains and to protect them against 
aggression by the creation of a military barrier. The E.C.A. and 
the Pact are part of the same struggle and one must not be 
allowed to interfere with the other. In France today however — 


25 Waldecq Rochet, “La Classe Ouvriere, les Neutralistes, et Union 
pour la Paix,’ Cahiers du Communisme, February 1951. See also Jacques 
Duclos, “La Lutte pour la Defense de la Paix et le Neutralisme,” 
Democratie Nouvelle, February 1951. 
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with the impact of rearmament only beginning to be felt — dis- 
turbing economic storm signals are already flying. Costs are 
rising, scarcities developing. If this process is allowed to continue, 
large-scale demoralization will set in and the Communists will 
have a field day. The present situation is difficult but not hope- 
less. Certainly it would be more than worthwhile for the United 
States — together with the French government —to see to it 
that it does not become hopeless by helping to control inflation 
in France, by urging increased production on the reluctant 
French industrialists, and by keeping a balance between United 
States pressures for increased armament expenditures and French 
consumer production. Or the French might later find them- 
selves with a decreased consumer production, lost foreign 
markets and a disastrously increased dollar gap. Already the 
Communists have begun sharpening their propaganda teeth for 
the disastrous days they hope lie ahead. Their efforts will be 
shaped as much by decisions taken in Washington as in Moscow. 


For no matter what the roots of neutralism have been in 
various parts of the world, the issues of French neutralism have 
by now shaken down into issues of France-United States rela- 
tions. Most neutralist policies have been worked out under the 
irritation of United States leadership and in reaction against it. 
Most neutralist wviting is concerned with United States deci- 
sions and their impact on France and on Western Europe as a 
whole. In some ways neutralist arguments are a little like litmus 
paper, they take so much of their color from the mixture of 
United States discussions and policies to which they have been 
exposed. Indeed, the neutralists themselves emphasize this inter- 
relation when they say that their policies are in the best interest 
of both France and the United States.”® This is their basic argu- 
ment and — even if their proposed remedies were all unflawed 
and realizable — their theories would still stand or fall on the 
validity of this one claim. Would it — in 1951 — actually be in 
the best interest of the United States and France to withdraw 
from the North Atlantic Pact? To ask the question is to answer 


“6 Interviews with Claude Bourdet and Jacques Nantet. 
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it. History cannot be undone. In 1949 there were choices, basic 
criticisms of the Pact were in order: in 1951 the collapse of the 
Pact could mean only a colossal Communist and Soviet victory, 
a disintegrating Western Europe and endless repercussions in 
every part of the world, including France Overseas. In fixing 
their eyes on a hazily-defined, far-off goal, the neutralists have 
overlooked the pit that yawns beneath their feet. 

In reality, however, the neutralists themselves almost unthink- 
ingly perhaps point the way to a very different sort of policy 
when they write with admiration of the greater independence of 
the British government. True, the British have given up Marshall 
Plan aid. But they have not spoken of giving up the North 
Atlantic Pact. Instead they have presented their point of view 
with vigor and determination within the councils of the Pact 
nations and have had in some instances considerable impact. 
General Marshall’s testimony before the joint Senate Committees 
in May”? also bore considerable evidence of the fact that — 
powerful as the United States is — international relations cannot 
be conducted along a one-way street. The wiser, the healthier 
issue would seem then to be not the issue of how to shed the 
North Atlantic Pact but how to develop an increased strength 
which would lend greater weight to the voice of France in inter- 
national affairs. It is true that France is no longer the leading 
power that she was. From this admission it is not, however, 
necessary to swing in despair to the other extreme and deny 
France any positive role under existing circumstances. For today, 
if there is to be leadership of Western Europe, it must come 
from France: it will certainly not come from Great Britain. The 
Schuman Plan — in spite of all its potential dangers — was a 
step in the right direction. What France needs is statesmen with 
sufficient imagination to seize on the possibility of leadership and 
to work energetically for a more united Western Europe which 
in turn would have greater weight within the existing alliance. 
It may, however, be utopian to expect such leadership to emerge. 
Much may depend — in the future as it has in the past — on 


27 See The New York Times, especially for 8 May 1951. 
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the understanding of French problems shown by United States 
policy-makers. 

To sum up: as a structure of logic, neutralism contains many 
flaws. The realization of neutralist policies now would have dis- 
astrous consequences. At present the neutralists are weak. But 
their arguments are one response to the desire for peace. And 
their future will depend not on logic or perhaps even on ballots, 
but on the emotional reactions of the French people. 











NEUTRALISM IN GERMANY 


MATERIALS COLLECTED AND ANNOTATED 


By Marina SALVIN 


Background of German Neutralism 


Neutralism in Germany is in many ways similar to its counter- 
part in France, as both are responses to problems that plague 
Western Europe as a whole. In part, however, it is also a re- 
sponse to peculiarly German problems and couched in terms of 
peculiarly German forms and needs. To take the similarities 
first, a quick glance will suffice to show that German and French 
neutralism are indeed in many ways kin. Both developed after 
the war, and are a reaction against the horrors, the destruction 
and the death that war brings. Both are based on a deep psycho- 
logical experience: for the French, the rout of the French army 
in 1940; for the Germans, the burden of the knowledge of defeat. 
Both in France and in Germany neutralism also contains strong 
elements of anti-foreign sentiment, expressed in a desire for self- 
government without foreign interference, whether through E.C.A. 
administrators or through occupying powers. And the neutralists 
in both countries represent a wishful but understandable attempt 
to “sit it out” in the event of war between the great powers. To 
some Germans this seems an even more urgent problem than for 
the French, who can at least talk of a foreign defense — how- 
ever illusory — at the Elbe. In both countries then, the suspicion 
that the United States will not be able to create a European 
defensive force against possible Soviet aggression is very marked: 
in Germany more than in France it is expressed in a popular 
reluctance to become involved again in the creation of strong 
military divisions. To the neutralists at least, the wisest policy 
would seem to be one of advance neutralization of Germany by 
the great powers. Then — according to them — if the peace of 
Germany were preserved, the peace of the world itself would be 
more secure. 
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Underlying these particular arguments — which are fairly 
common to European neutralism in general—are two more 
purely German issues that must be kept constantly in mind in 
any discussion of German neutralism. The first of these springs 
from the division of Germany into two parts. No German will 
accept this situation as final. Every move that places Western 
and Eastern Germany more firmly into opposing camps makes 
German reunion more difficult. Therefore any proposal which 
seems to offer any hope of breaking out of the bounds of great 
power politics into a situation in which both sides to the great 
power controversy would leave Germany alone is certain to 
arouse considerable response. The neutralists offer the reunifi- 
cation of Germany as one of the major justifications of their 
policy. 

The second issue is also of considerable importance and con- 
cerns the economic relations of Germany to Eastern Europe. 
Centrally situated in Europe, the Germans have for decades 
listened to geopolitical and economic arguments for the expan- 
sion of a tardily industrialized Germany into the agricultural 
areas of Eastern Europe. Under Hitler’s regime this expansion 
was carried out with wicked thoroughness. Certainly when Ger- 
man industrialists scan the unclear future of their country, they 
must have in mind the possibility of trade with Eastern Europe, 
and the conditions under which such trade could again be de- 
veloped. It is clear, however, that a Germany split more and 
more deeply between the two great powers can have little hope 
of such trade. If such economic relations might in the future 
call for closer relations with the Soviet Union, an adjustment 
might not — to German industrialists — be unthinkable. If de- 
sired, a case for closer relations could be made out on the basis 
of past German history stretching from the 19th century through 
Rapallo and down to the Nazi-Soviet Pact. It is not outside the 
realm of possibility that at some future time economic policy 
might come to the support of a neutralist policy. 


Basic Tenets and Groups 
In Western Germany — as in France — the organized, active 
neutralists are few in number and weak in present influence. A 
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bare listing of the most important groups will yield the Nauheim 
Kreis (or Circle), the Evangelical Church — to a certain extent 
— and the intellectuals represented by the pro-democratic publi- 
cation, Frankfurter Hefte.1 On the extreme fringes will be found 
both neo-Nazis for whom neutrality is equated with military 
independence and the resumption of a “New Order” more or 
less based on the Hitlerite model, and the Communist and Com- 
munist-sponsored parties which seek to turn neutralism toward 
their own ends.? Of the bona fide neutralist groups, the Nauheim 
Kreis is the most widely known. This group, first organized by 
Professor Ulbrech Noack after the German defeat, has gone 
through several stages of development. At the start evidently 
enjoying the favor of East German leaders, the Nauheim Kreis 
lost that favor when in 1949 it called for an election in which 
all parties were to participate. This conflicted with the wishes 
of the East German government.’ In addition, from its pub- 
lished memoranda, it would seem that the emphasis of the Kreis 
has shifted from the reunion of Germany to the neutralization of 
Germany as an instrument toward that reunification. According 
to one authority, however, the Nauheim Kreis, whose member- 
ship includes a good number of “Eastern-oriented” persons, 
really desires “the restoration of Germany as a military power, 
capable of determining her own foreign-political orientation.”* 


The Evangelical Church — which is the most important 
Protestant church in Germany — stands in the difficult position 
of having to form a program that would enable it to remain in 
contact with its East German members. In addition it is faced 
with occasional complications such as the one that developed 


1See pp. 309-18 for selections from statements of the various neu- 
tralist groups. 

2 For the Communist position, see Grotewohl proposal for a neutral 
Germany in The New York Times, 28 January 1951. See also Grote- 
wohl’s letter of 30 November 1950 in Aktenstiicke zur Beurteilung des 
Grotewohl-briefes (Bonn, Deutscher Bundes-Verlag, 1951), p. 61. 


8 Information letter of Frankfurter Hefte, 1 August 1950. 


4Franz Neumann, “German Democracy 1950,” International Con- 
ciliation, No. 461 (May, 1950), p. 287. 
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when Martin Niemoeller — one of its leading pastors — took a 
position on rearmament and neutralization far more extreme 
than that of the Church in general. 

As for the influential and indisputably pro-democratic Frank- 
furter Hefte, represented in its pages is a less vociferous and 
more moderate intellectual current of opinion, interested in the 
working out of European federation and allied problems. 

In general it is possible to characterize the German neutral- 
ists as desiring through their varying programs and emphases to 
prevent the involvement of Germany in war, usually by means 
of great power guarantee of Germany as a “No-Man’s Land” 
between the Soviet Union and the Western powers. Underlying 
all the programs is the burning conviction that Germany must 
be reunited, that this will be extremely difficult if not impossible 
in the atmosphere of great power tension and that German neu- 
tralization alone would make the reunion of Western and Eastern 


Germany possible. 


Two world powers are rearming because of the contradictions in 
their views and on behalf of justice and freedom. This contradic- 
tion has split our people into two parts which are now going to be 
turned into two armed camps. We can and should keep out of the 
conflict of world powers. We reject the remilitarization of Germany, 
hence we...do neither expect help and support for our people from 
foreign military powers nor from any military force. In this attitude 
we believe we are in agreement with the majority of the German 
people. Remilitarization against the will of the largest part of the 
people would prove that the freedom which was to be defended has 


already been lost.® 


Also prominent in varying degrees is the concept that a 
united Germany might serve as a “bridge” between East and 
West and that in a neutralized Germany a compromise between 
the violently contending ideologies might be worked out — 
should there be enough time. 


_ 5 Pamphlet distributed at a rally sponsored by the Evangelical Church 
in Frankfurt. Quoted in the New York Herald Tribune, 16 October 


1950 
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At present the organized neutralists have little or no repre- 
sentation in important circles. Chancellor Adenauer has come 
out against them; Kurt Schumacher, the leader of the largest 
opposition party, has also denounced certain aspects of neutral- 
ism as Communist-inspired and anti-democratic.* The Nauheim 
Kreis and the Frankfurter Hefte group are small; they show little 
interest in mass political organization. The Evangelical Church 
might in time perhaps become a mass instrument for neutralism. 
At present, however, articulate neutralism is still largely an intel- 
lectual movement. 

Nevertheless — in Western Germany as in France — the po- 
tential importance of neutralism is not to be measured by the 
number of today’s active neutralists. This is because there exists 
in Western Germany a mass current of opinion that might in 
the future move with considerable sympathy toward the neu- 
tralists. This current is clearly characterized by its slogan, “Ohne 
Uns”: literally “Without Us,” it can perhaps best be rendered 
as “Count us out!” This slogan is most widespread among Ger- 
man youth but arises from social and political conditions to 
which all are subject. According to a recent German study, this 
slogan is indicative of a complex that is primarily an expression 
of political and social indifference toward the difficult and de- 
manding tasks posed by the new state molded along democratic 
lines : 


We must be quite clear about it, that such a manifestation of “OAne 
Uns” will increase among us, the more complicated the position of 
the democracy becomes.... The quick integration of our social and 
political life, into which we are forced in the crucible of inter- 
national politics, stands as an undoubted obstacle to the process of 
self-reform which is so essential. The accompanying growth of social 
insecurity among broad strata of our people feeds the hope of those 


6 Although Mr. Schumacher (SDP) denounced the discussion of Ger- 
man neutralization as a political and psychological tactic of the Soviet 
Union, he was less categorical on the subject of a neutralization guaran- 
teed by the four powers. He felt that the political neutralization of a 
united Germany by the Anglo-Saxons and the Soviet Union was some- 
thing which could not at present be decided. See “Das Thema der 
Neutralisurung in Deutschland,” Neue Zuricher Zeitung, 18 February 
1951. 
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who wish for a social and political unification of our country through 
the neutralization of Germany, by which means it might be possible 
to withdraw from the compulsion of the international political situa- 
tion. Just because, however, such an opportunity does not really exist 
for us, the new ideology of neutralization ...leads those that concur 
in it, toward a strengthening of the [position taken by those who 
argue] “Ohne Uns.”" 

Should neutralization seem to become more realizable, how- 
ever, it is within the distinct realm of possibility that the many 
discouraged and bewildered Germans, who now subscribe to an 
attitude of passivity, might shift to a more actively pro-neutralist 


policy. 


EXCERPTS FROM RECENT NEUTRALIST 
STATEMENTS 


The following excerpts from recent statements indicate the tenor 
of German neutralist thinking.® 


I. The Nauheim Kreis 


A. Tue WITZENHAUSEN PROCLAMATION® 


I 
The Friends of German Neutralization take as their starting 
point the necessity for ending the cold war between our four 
occupying powers through the conclusion of a lasting peace 
treaty. 
The reunification of Germany is our supreme goal. This goal 
can be reached most quickly by such a treaty. 


Agreement among the four powers and their conclusion of a 
treaty with Germany would be possible only if neither the unien 








TDr. Otto Stammer, “Sozialer Standort der jungen Generation,” 
Gewerk-schaftliche Monatshefte, May, 1951 (Kéln, Bund-Verlag 
GMBH), p. 264. 

8 Translation of these texts has been made by the writer. 

® Quoted in W. Cornides, “Die Neutralitatslehre des Nauheimer 
Kreises und der geistige Hintergrund des West-Ost Gespriches in 
Deutschland,” Europa Archiv, 20 April 1951, pp. 3880-81. This was the 
concluding article of a series of three. 
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of the Western, Atlantic powers, nor the Soviet Union with its 
allies had cause to fear that a reunited Germany would later 
fight against it as an ally of the other side. 


II 


The neutralization of Germany must therefore be one of the 
fundamental stipulations of the peace treaty. Neutralization 
would imply that a reunited Germany would not conclude with 
other powers military or regional security pacts that could lead 
to clearcut partisanship for either East or West. 


Therefore the occupying powers should be made aware of Ger- 
man support for the reunification of Germany and for its evacua- 
tion a year after the peace treaty. 


Without this reunification, evacuation, and neutralization of Ger- 
many a real relaxation of tensions between the world powers is 
impossible. . . . 


III 


In order that fear of a civil war in Germany should not from 
the start militate against such a peace treaty, in the peace parleys 
themselves, two questions should be discussed and decided upon: 
the creation of police forces in all the German Lander and the 
arming of each individual police force in an equal and uniform 
manner. These arms should not, however, in any zone be of an 
offensive character. The present occupying powers should at 
the same time establish — in place of all hitherto existing statutes 
— a long-term joint organ of control which would be limited to 
the prevention of German rearmament. 


With the passage of time — if the powers want to reach a lasting 
lessening of tensions — an international organ for general arms 
limitation might develop out of this German organ. 


IV 


So that conflict over the differing social and economic systems 
of West and East Germany should not from the start work 
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against the peace treaty, the agreement should in its own terms 
guarantee the protection and preservation of human and civic 
rights, as well as make possible the continuation — in its major 
outlines — of the social and economic development of East Ger- 
many. Its further development should be left to the future demo- 
cratic decision of the population of the East Zone and to a 
majority decision of an all-German national assembly. .. . 


Vv 
Germany’s foreign economic and trade relations should be regu- 
lated through mutual great power agreement concerning definite 
quota arrangements. 


With the relaxation of tensions that would follow on German 
neutralization, this joint agreement could be broadened to such 
an extent that German cooperation in the coal and iron produc- 
tion of Western Europe as well as in the trade and economic 
planning of Eastern Europe could be developed... . 


Such an agreement could then also be tied to an accompanying 
lifting of the Ruhr Statute and the return of the Soviet stock 
companies. 

VI 
More important than coal and iron, or somewhat larger or 
smaller quotas and production figures, are however human be- 
ings and their peace.... 


VII 
The tasks of a liberated world are so great, that they will create 
more work than do all preparations for war. Whole continents 
and many hundreds of millions of men wait for the works of 
peace which have been planned and begun in the East as well 
as in the West. 


The neutralization of Germany in the framework of such an 
all-embracing peace treaty could in a short time relieve the 
world powers of the increasing drive toward armament and free 
them in that way for their worldwide works of peace.... 
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IX 
The excuse, that one could maintain peace by means of the 
provisional division of Germany with West Germany partici- 
pating in a Western union which is “strengthening” itself in 
order later sometime and in some way to win back East Ger- 
many, is an illusion, which courts the risk of war. 


In no case should we therefore bargain first concerning coal and 
iron and Western European-Atlantic alliances, but rather should 
we take up the terms of a reunion with East Germany. ... 


X 


We call on all Germans to rise above all partisanship of spirit 
in regard to party, politics, or world outlook ...and to pledge 
themselves to the spirit of a liberated, federated Germany.... 


B. Tue NAUHEIM KREIS AND THE KorEAN Conrtict:?! 


Do the events in Korea mean that the idea of German neutral- 
ization has been discredited? Is it possible to say that because 
the joint evacuation of Korea has led only to civil war and to 
outside intervention, that the same would really also happen in 
a neutralized Germany which was no longer occupied? 


Those who answer this question affirmatively should however 
also logically concur with our argument: a guarantee of the 
neutralization of Germany and of the inviolability of its reunited 
territory by the Western powers and the Soviet Union would — 
in the event of a possible attack from the Eastern Zone on the 
Western — lead to the immediate military intervention of the 
Western powers for the purpose of carrying out their guarantec. 
The guarantee could thus be relied upon, the neutralization of 
Germany no Utopia! The case of Korea would also, in the 
event of the neutralization and evacuation of Germany, restrain 


10 Ulbrech Noack, “Korea — eine Chance fiir den Friedensschluss zur 
Beendigung des Kalten Krieges” (1 July 1950). Cited in Cornides, 
op. cit., pp. 3882-83. 
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the ruling politicians of the Eastern Zone from trying similar 
experiments involving their own lives. And the Soviet Union 
would itself... counsel them... against such experiments. 


When Korea was evacuated by both sides, the... occupying 
powers made no agreement for neutralization. ... This lack of 
peaceable agreement [and] ... of clarity, immediately created in 
Korea a situation favorable to the break through of uncontrol- 
lable forces. ... Korea was evacuated without [any] security for 
its freedom having been worked out.... 


The Nauheim Kreis... is in favor of a neutralization of Ger- 
many by all the occupying powers. This has nothing to do with 
an irresponsible “Neutrality” toward the ideological conflicts of 
our time. It concerns itself with political agreement for ending 
the cold war. The foundation for this, for the peace treaty it- 
self, should be agreement that a reunited Germany would be re- 
garded as an inviolable territory by all the powers. This guaran- 
tee would mean that any power that might try to force its way 
into this demilitarized and neutralized territory would by that 
act in effect declare war on the remaining partners to the agree- 
ment. ... 


Such a Germany — guaranteed by all powers, neutralized as a 
power factor, placed between neutral Switzerland and Sweden, 
Austria and Finland — could then carry out the remaining tasks 
of peace, to which, by virtue of its geographical position between 
the world powers, Germany is so well suited: Germany must 
build a buffer zone between East and West. Both East and West 
must know that they will never see Germany in the ranks of 
their opponents. 


Such a position— guaranteed by international law — would 
make it possible for the Germans to harbor conflicting ideologies 
within the framework of a united, but federated state... and, 
with the passage of time and the changes which the future will 
bring, some fruitful resolution of these conflicting ideologies may 
be achieved. The fruit of this spiritual and social labor will be 
peace, the peace of the world! 
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C. APPEAL AGAINST REARMAMENT: 22 December 19501! 


...Germans! The wounds of the last war have not yet 
healed. ... 

And already we are being forced to transfer our insufficient 
means... to rearmament and that under foreign command.... 
The fulfillment of our social needs — which is essential — would 
thus be made impossible. 

German Youth! You are right to stand aside, as you feel 
instinctively that German rearmament would not protect us from 
war, it would bring us war! You say, “Ohne Uns,” and ask with 
reason: “What for?” Should West Germans fight against East 
Germans, and vice versa? German youth in West and East Ger- 
many demands instead of rearmament, social justice, instead of 
“defense” against each other, peaceful cooperative construction 
in a reunited, free Germany.... 


German Wives and Mothers! Armament means war! It means 
the death of your husbands and sons. Do not again sacrifice in 
vain those dearest to you! Lend your husbands the spirit for 
manly opposition to every armament propaganda.... 


...the Conference of the Four Powers... {may be] our last 
chance to achieve the peaceful reunion of our divided people — 
without rearmament and without war. Therefore we beseech 
the governments of the Bundesrepublik and of the German 
Democratic Republic as well as the four powers to: 


Make every effort, through an understanding on the German 
question and mutual renunciation of any establishment of 
armed units in West and East Germany, to give again to the 
German people unity and freedom and thus to promote... 
general peaceful relations among the world powers. 


II. The Position of the Evangelical Church:'? 
... Fear is our real enemy today....As a result, we waste 


the remainder of our strength in preparations for rearmament 


11 Quoted in Cornides, op. cit., p. 3885. 
12 Official statement of the Church, 29 September 1950. Quoted in 


ne 
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that nevertheless give no security.... No force can preserve for 
us the heritage of our Western past if we cannot ourselves make 
of this inheritance something living and effective....No one 
will really believe in the freedom which we in the Western sec- 
tion of Germany praise so highly so long as we continue to deal 
with the great social injustices hesitantly and inadequately: .. . 
We will serve freedom best if we concentrate all our power on 
solving these immediate problems. . . . If we can succeed in show- 
ing that our freedom not only does not exclude social justice but 
that rather social justice is essential to it, we will triumph over 
a misleading ideology. ... 


In this way we will also start to help our brothers on the 
eastern side of the Iron Curtain....They will be strengthened 
in their trust, that there really is a spiritual Power that can 
conquer this ideology and that this conquest can take place 
through spiritual means and without the force of weapons... . 


At the same time that we again make visible and fruitful the 
Christian heritage of the West, we will also work against fear 
and also achieve the task — which has been plaeed upon us and 
which is realizable — of winning and keeping peace among the 
peoples of the world.... 


III. The Heinemann Memorandum: 3 October 1950 


In October, 1950, Dr. Gustave Heinemann, Minister of In- 
terior in Chancellor Adenauer’s government and member of the 
Christian Democratic Union, Chancellor Adenauer’s party, re- 
signed from the government because of disagreement on issues 
of rearmament and defense. A sincere pacifist and Protestant 
leader, Dr. Heinemann has since been active in expressing a 
neutralist point of view in the following terms:'* 


“Die Diskussion iiber den Deutschen Verteidigungsbeitrag,” Europa 
Archiv, 20 December 1950, p. 3580. For a somewhat similar but more 
extreme position, see interviews with Martin Niemoeller, Christian 
Science Monitor, 5 May 1951, and Le Monde, 8 February 1951. 

13 Quoted in “Die Diskussion iiber den Deutschen Verteidigungy. 
beitrag,” op. cit., pp. 3594-96. 
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... Security from outside attack does not lie in our hands. 
That is for the occupying powers. ...The Western powers have 
recognized this duty in the Foreign Ministers’ Communiqué of 
19 September 1950, and have said that they consider an attack 
against the Bundesrepublik and Berlin — no matter from where 
it came — as a direct attack against themselves. So everything 
has been done psychologically to create a calm atmosphere that 
can at present be done. It remains to review the military basis 
of this statement.... 


... The Western powers have given the Bundesrepublik a 
guarantee of security... The Western powers have declared that 
they want to protect us, because in that way they hope to protect 
themselves. They would prefer to face the issues with the East 
on our territory rather than on their own homeland. Will we 
ourselves have to make a military contribution to the realization 
of this defense? That is the question.... 


... [We should wait to be asked to do this by the Western 
powers, instead of going ahead as fast as Chancellor Adenauer 
has done.] We would then among other things have to examine 
the basic conditions which the Western powers will offer... 
equality of rights must mean real solidarity and an acceptance 
of a common fate. It should have practical consequences which, 
for example, in the military field would insure that German men 
should not be used as cannon fodder, and, in the political field, 
that the German federal government should not be given pla- 
tonic recognition as spokesman for the Russian and Polish zones 
but also that the Saar Basin should be treated as German terri- 
tory.... “One should not become involved in a war, if there is 
no possibility that one can hold one’s own in it....” (Luke, 14, 
verse 31.).... 


The establishment of German forces would mean serious in- 
terference with possible social programs. Another difficulty would 
be the effect upon our young democracy. Inevitably, the mili- 
tary power would soon again become a political organization 
with a strong will of its own.... 
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Especially significant is the question of whether West Ger- 
man military participation would have a provocative effect on 
Russia....If the re-creation of German military forces has 
caused such deep misgivings in France, what would it cause in 
Russia, which has already lived through the “furor teutoni- 
cus” ...and has not forgotten it? 


A European war in which we participate would also be for 
us not just a national war, but over and above all it would be 
a war of German against German. It would take place on Ger- 
man territory. No matter who is victor in the first massacre, the 
collision would take place on German land... whether in West 
or in East Germany. ... For Russia and her satellites on one side 
and for the Western powers on the other, this would be a deadly 
serious struggle for existence, but it would nevertheless contain 
the possibility of victory or survival: for us this would mean 
only death, because we would be the battlefield for those de- 
siring each other’s total destruction. We would ourselves legalize 
the use of Germany as a battlefield, if we participate in rearma- 
ment. I know that it is at present unrealistic to think of an 
understanding among the world powers concerning Germany or 
of a solution of the problem by the United Nations. Who can 
however say that it will also be unrealistic tomorrow? ... [We 
must not close the door on such a possibility by participating in 
rearmament. | 


IV. The Frankfurter Hefte: May, 195114 

[The neutralization of Germany is possible only in a Euro- 
pean setting.] At any rate, a neutralized Germany should also 
be a reunited Germany and should be outside the Atlantic Pact 
and also outside the military system of the Eastern bloc.... 

[There must also be]...an end to rearmament by both 
world powers. ... 

... German neutralization would be acceptable to us only 
if it brought us not only the precious gift of disarmament and 


14 Walter Dirks, “Europa und die Neutralitat,” Frankfurter Hefte, 
May, 1951, p. 306. 
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its international guarantee but also if it brought us a political 
sovereignty which would be unlimited within the framework 
stated above. We should not be interfered with in carrying out 
our domestic policies,...in choosing our friends and conclud- 
ing treaties with them, ... with the exception of military agree- 
ments. And we would do all we could to win the German peo- 
ple — and others — over to a United States of Europe.... 


Conclusion 


These documents are representative of the major neutralist 
programs as they are envisaged in Western Germany. Very re- 
vealing of German political concerns in general as well as char- 
acteristic of German neutralism, in particular, is the emphasis 
on the reunion of divided Germany. Every program stems from 
this basic root. War — for the German neutralists — means not 
only destruction and desolation but also decreasing likelihood 
of a unification of Germany within the near future. It means 
also the massacre of German by German. On the other hand, 
neutralization of Germany would — according to its proponents 
—not only ensure the avoidance of war, but it would bring 
with it also the possibility of renewed contacts with Eastern 
Europe. And neutralism might furthermore — again in the eyes 
of its proponents — bring about the creation of a Germany that 
could act as a balance and a bridge between East and West and 
in that way regain its vanished glory and once more assume 
what all Germans desire, a position of importance in world 
politics. 





